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and suffering had lent him a deeper emotional
life. But there was an intense bitterness in him,
a profound underlying sense of injury which came
continually to passionate expression. Yet as soon
as the miserable petty persecution of the prison
was lifted from him, all the joyous gaiety and
fun of his nature bubbled up irresistibly. There
was no contradiction in this complexity. A man
can hold in himself a hundred conflicting passions
and impulses without confusion. At this time the
dominant chord in Oscar was pity for others.

To my delight the world had evidence of this
changed Oscar Wilde in a very short time. On
May 28th, a few days after he left prison, there
appeared in The Daily Chronicle a letter more
than two columns in length, pleading for the
kindlier treatment of little children in English
prisons. The letter was written because Warder
Martin1 of Reading prison had been dismissed
by the Commissioners for the dreadful crime
of "having given some sweet biscuits to a little
hungry child." . . .

I must quote a few paragraphs of this letter;
because it shows how prison had deepened Oscar
Wilde, how his own suffering had made him, as

1 Fac-simile copies of some of the notes Oscar wrote to Warder Martin
about these children are reproduced in the Appendix, The notes were
written on scraps of paper and pushed under his cell-door; they are among
the most convincing evidences of Oscar's essential humanity and kindness
of heart.